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a 
Zhe Pourual of Belles Bettres. 


From the Asiatic Journal. 
LOVE LETTERS. 


By some accident, the death of Lieutenant Godfrey 
Carruthers, of the Bengal army, was not mentioned in 
any of the Calcutta newspapers. The event occurred in a 
remote district, and was passed over without notice; a ra- 
ther unusaal thing in India, where the assurance of the de- 
cease ofa friend or acquaintance is generally made doubly 
sure by a fall detail of the circumstance appearing, first 
in the daily, secondly in the tri-weekly, (a pet colonial 
phrase signifying the publication three times per week, 
and not once in three weeks,) and lastly in the weekly, 
j s of the presidency. It happened that the Ben- 
gal army rejoiced in a second Godfrey Carruthers, also 
a lieutenant, but in no way related to the first. My 
friend, who-was an Englishman of good family, and very 
fairly endowed by nature with mental and personal qua- 
lities fitted to render him a favourite both with his own 
and with the softer sex, had been crossed in love. His 

o@ heart had surrendered at once to the bright eyes of the 
daughter of the colonel of his regiment, who came out 
to India full of expectations of conquest, and determined 
to make as much havoc as she could amongst the un- 
fortunate youth exposed to the power of her charms. 
Accordingly, by way of pastime, she trifled a little with 
the affections of my unhappy friend, whom she discard- 
ed the moment that a more eligible suitor offered him- 
self. 


Godfrey took the affair greatly to heart; in fact, he 
had nothing else to do. No opportunity occurred of 
revenging himself by falling in love with any body else; 
for it must be confessed that the unmarried fair, within 
three hundred miles of the station, were very inferior 
to the shameless coquette who had sacrificed him to 
her Jove of admiration. My sympathising ear was the 
chosen deposit cf all Godfrey’s woes, and, during the 
continuance of the hot weather, a period in which em- 
ployment of any kind is not easily attainable, he came 
regularly to my bungalow to bewail over the darkness 
of his destiny, and the treachery of womankind. One 
morning, when pretty well tired of endeavouring to ad- 
minister comfort to a person who refused to be comfort- 
ed, who hugged his wretchedness, and scorned the idea 
of being free, 1 was agreeably surprised by the anima- 
tion of his countenance. He came on horseback, but 
instead of approaching, as usual, with melancholy step 
and slow, he had’ far outridden the panting bearer who 
carried an umbrella, mounted on a long pole, to shadé 
his head from the sun. Dismounting with great ala- 
crity, he made but three steps into the interior, and first 
mgd that he had seen the folly of grieving any 

mger about a faithless woman, pulled a letter out of 
his pocket, and placéd it im my hands. It proved to be 
a voluminous epistl Fitton in a neat female hand, and 
dated from Milan. “The eontents were of a very inte- 
Testing nature, and could not fail to render the writer 
an object of sympathy to every one possessing a feeling 
heart. Some of the passages ran thus:—* You will 
not, I em sure, my dear Godfrey, be displeased at the 
step which I have taken, in consequence of the death 
of my mother, and the melancholy assurance contained 
im your last letter, that years may still elapse before 
you can have it in your power to make arrangements 
for my voyage to India. - You are well aware of the na- 
ture of the feelings of your family, of their unwilling- 
ness to sanction an engagement which they consider to 
be disadvantageous to you. I do not wish to complain 
ue es Pogmagae or ce unreasonable nature of their 
judices; so long as they thought that my fortune 
would equal my birth, they were gratified by the ex- 


but when the same calamity redaced us all to different 
degrees of poverty, mine certainly much lower than 
theirs, they are desirous to amend their broken fortunes 
by connecting themselves with richer people, forgetting 
that my dearest mother, who might have indulged the 
hope of obtaining a much more eligible match in point 
of worldly advantages, never allowed such selfish consi- 
derations to weigh an instant against your worth and 
excellence. Believe me, it is painful to speak thus of 
people who must be dear to you, but it is necessary for 
you to be acquainted with all the circumstances which 
have induced me to enter the family with whom I am 
now traveling as the governess to their daughters. At 
my mother’s death, the pension which she received from 
government wholly ceased, and you know that we had 


Y>| lost every thing else in that fatal bankruptcy which 


obliged you to seek your fortune in the East Indies. 
Your father’s house was not open to me during this pe- 
riod of affliction ; it was not difficult to perceive, and 
their own letters must have forced the same conviction 
upon you, that your mother and sisters thought that 


as the husband of a woman who would not come quite 
portionless, than by fulfilling an engagement made un- 
der more prosperous circumstances. I could not stoop 
to be a dependent upon their unwilling bounty, and 
therefore closed with a proposal made to me by a fa- 
mily who were about to proceed to Italy for three years. 
It was fortunate that I did so; for, shortly afterwards, 


andy-I believe, are now making preparations for their 
voyage. I should, therefore, have been quite as distant 
from any direct communication, had they offered me an 
asylum, as I am now; indeed, more so, for the arrange- 
ments which Mr. Sinclair has made with his agent in 
London, will cause the least possible delay in the deli- 
very of your letters. This is a twice-told tale, my dear 
Gedfrey, but I thought it best to enter a second time 
into particulars, in case any accident should have pre- 
vented my former communication from reaching you. 
Do not make yourself uneasy about my situation; I shall 
endeavour to bear its discomforts with cheerfulness; you 
know that I am of an’ enduring temper, and, though I 
do not pretend that I can be happy as a dependent upon 
persons of a very uncongenial nature to mine, I shall 
make the best of my lot. You need not fear that the 
various annoyances I have to encounter will induce me 
to seek any emancipation, excepting that which the ful- 
filment of our engagement now promises. I repose the 
fullest confidence in the stability of your affection for 
me, and you may be equally certain that the regard 
which I have so often professed is quite as unchange- 
able. You spoke of three years as the probable period 
in which you might be able to claim my promise of 
joining you in India, and if I should dwell upon the less 
agreeable circumstances of my present position, it will 
only be to stimulate you to such exertions as may 
abridge rather than lengthen the term which must keep 
us separate.” 

This formed the explanatory portion of a communi- 
cation evidently intended for the Lieutenant Carruthers 
who had so lately paid the debt of nature; the remain- 
der related to the peculiar tastes and sentiments of the 
writer, and was calculated to afford an impression high- 
ly favourable of her talents and «disposition. The perusal 
of this letter occasioned a great revulsion in Godfrey's 
feelings. Though he admitted that it was not addressed 
to him, he contended that fortune had purposely thrown 
it in his way, and that there would be nothing disho- 
nourable in his assumption of the character of his de- 
ceased namesake. Tenderness for the young lady, who 
could not fail to be overwhelmed with affliction at the 
news of her lover’s death, he argued, should induce all 
who entertained the least compassion for beauty in dis- 





Pectation of an alliance with an older and better family ; 
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tress, to engage in the amiable deceit. For his part, 


you might do better, either as a bachelor in India, or} 


— oF 
his. determination was taken ; he would at least afford 
her the means of coming out to India, and she would of 
course have the option of refusing him. In the mean. 
time, ‘his letters, he trusted, would make so great an 
impression upon her heart, that she would be unable to 
resent his solicitations. Here, however, a new difficulty 
arose ; though there were ample directions given re- 
specting the despatch of the correspondence en 
the hands of Mr. Sinclair’s agent in London, the lady, 
confident in her lover’s ion, had only si her 
Christian name, “ your affectionate Amy.” y was 
in despair, and I was malicious enough to suggest that 
he could not be certain whether this were really and 
traly the baptismal appellation of his Dulcinea, since it 
was often the abbreviation of Emily, Emmeline, Amelia, 
or Emma. _I, moreover, vraleacn | to display my learn- 
ing, by explaining to him that the name was derived 
from the Latin word amo, to love, my authority being 
that diligent antiquary, old Camden. This last piece 
of intelligence consoled him ; he thought that. it pro- 
mised an auspicious termination of the affair; and en- 
tering at once, with the most enthusiastic ardour, into 
this new pursuit, he contrived to possess himself of the 
; Papers belonging to the deceased lieutenant, which had 
| fallen into the hands of a brother officer, who not par- 
ticularly gifted with intellectual endowments, was easily 
persuaded that a person bearing the same name could 
claim the right of kindred. 





| The effects left by the late Gudfrey Carruthers, in tho 
your father and mother determined to go to Canada,! opinion of many, fully answered the description fre- 7) 


quently given of those which have strayed or been stolen 
|from the pockets and reticules of ladies and 

about town; they appeared to be of no $2 ex- 
cepting to the owner. But his representative, found 
them invaluable; for, in addition to a rather faded but 
| spirited sketch of the fair Amy Montague, there were 
packets of her letters, and copies of many which had 
been addressed to her by her lover, who, whatever his 
other accomplishments might have been, certainly was 
not blessed with the pen of a ready writer. My friend 
Godfrey excelled in this particular, and ye gods! what 
epistles did he not indite! He got a clever native to 
| copy the portrait upon ivory, which he had magnificent- 
‘ly set, and wore next his heart; in fact,-never was any 
mortal so completely in love.. As. I have before men- 
‘tioned, nature had been rather prodigal in her gifts to 
him; he was quite the sort of person to please a wo- 
man’s eye, and though his namesake could not boast an 
equally prepossessing exterior, they bore some faint re-. 
semblance to each other; both were tall, fair, with blue 
eyes, and chestnut hair. Amy, in several of her letters, 
regretted that she did not possess any sketch or portrai- 
ture of her lover, and Godfrey immediately determined 
to sit to Hamid Allee fora miniatare, or rather two 
miniatures, one in the European, and one in the native 
dress. These were very beautifully executed, Hamid 
Allee having profited by the instructions of a profes- 
sional artist of considerable talents and repute. Godfrey 
assured his mistress that these were very much flatter- 
ed, and he hoped that, though she would at first be dis- 
appointed by the want of resemblance, she would. look 
upon them with affectionate regard, and having become 
familiar with his countenance, he would have the ad- 
vantage of not meeting her as an entire stranger. He 
‘did not expect to be able to carry on the deceit during 
more than one interview, but he flattered himself that 
his letters would have prepossessed her in his favour, 
and that, after the first shock was over, she would look 
open bi 06 one, WA Vie Shee ee 
uainted. : 

. I felt sufficiently interested in this — be bet 
myself with maki uiries respecting per, , 
disposition, and halits of the deceased, and, all the in- , 


formation I obtained tended to, show, that the young | 
lady would be a gainer by the exchange. it appeared 
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that, although naturaily well disposed, young Carruthers 
had been easily led astray; he had, at an early period 
after his arrival in the country, involved himself in debt 
arid difficulty ; and, affectionately attached to the lady 
to whom he was engaged, and almost hopeless of ever 
being able to perform his. promise, he had flown to his 
worst enemy for consolation, and owed his death to 
drinking, Sharing in the common delusion respecting 
India, he had not sufficient courage to undeceive the 
woman who depended with affectionate reliance upon 
his assurances that he would claim her hand within a 
given period, and Amy was therefore left in complete 
ignorance of the true state of his circumstances. 

Three ycars appeared to be three ages to the impa- 
tient spirit of Goatrey Carruthers; one'at least might 
be abridged, for he was not only perfectly independent, 
but master of no inconsiderable sum, with prospects be- 
fore him which might have satished any mind less am- 
bitious than that of the lady who required rank as well 
as pecuniary advantages. His first impulse was to 
lodge money immediately in the London agent’s hand, 
for the expenses of Miss Montag ue’s outfit, and passage; 
but he was deterred by the great desire he felt to create 
an interest in her heart, by a correspondence which 
could scarcely fail to prepossess her in his favour. The 
romance of this adventure invested it with a very power- 
ful charm, while, half distracted with doubts and anxiety 
concerning the issue, he experienced the greatest delight 
in pouring out the fondest effusions to the object of his 
adoration. “These epistles were very skilfully managed ; 
they contained only just enough of allusion to past events 
to identify them with those of the real Amphitryon, 
while the remainder related wholly to his admiration of 
the sentiments she had expressed, and to poriraitures of 
domestic happiness, which were eminently calculated to 
dazzle and enchant a young ingenuous mind, full of hope 
and confidence. He painted oriental scenes, explained 
to her the kind of life she would lead in India, gave her 
judicious directions respecting her outfit, and, in short, 
left nothing updone which could melt, persuade, and 
captivate a gentle and feminine heart. The ecstacy 
with which he perused the first reply to his own letters 
was worthy of the chivalric feeling of the knights of 
old. Amy had received three or four of them at once, 
and the innocent expression of the happiness they had 
afforded her rendered Godfrey almost frantic with joy. 
Although I had been at first very much inclined to 
laugh at his folly, and to reprobate the delusion he had 
ptactised, the strength and sincerity of an attachment 
so strangely inspired rendered it re.pectable in my eyes, 
and ] began to perctive that it was not more ridiculous 
than fifhiy of the idlé fancies which lead young men to 
rush info'matrimony. Ip all my experience of the ten- 
der passion, and I am not one to doubt its influence, or 
to disbelieve in its existence, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous difficulties which it has to struggle against in 
an age of utilitarianism, I had never seen more genuine 
manifestations of pure affection than those exhibited by 
my friend Godfrey ; and perhaps there were more solid 
grounds for his adiniration than many possessed, who 
were quite as much infatuated. It is true, that he had 
never seen the object of his adoration; but her person 
and mind were developed to him through the medium 
of her portrait and her letters, and these were both so 
charming, that he could not doubt that her manners 
would be equally to his taste. 

Godfrey, though sometimes rather nervous at the idea 
of the explanation which must ensue, calculated not un- 
justly upon the effect which his epistles would produce ; 
they would be her consolation at all periods of distress, 
and she must inevitably entertain a grateful regard for 
the person who had so earnestly endeavoured to create 
an interest in her heart. The intense anxiety which 
Godfrey felt to secure the comfort of the woman whom 
he hoped one day to make his wife, induced me to offer 
my assistance in the furtherance of his plans for her 
happiness. 1 wrote to some female relatives of mine in 
London, requesting them to invite Miss Montague to 
remain at their house until she could procced to India, 
representing myself as the most intimate friend of the 
gentleman to whom she was engaged. Amy’s situation 
in Mr. Sinclair’s family proved sufficiently disagreeable 
to render this invitation very acceptable. I had, of 
course, flourished a great deal about Carruthers in my 
letters to my aunts, and they in return gave descrip- 
tions of Miss Montague’s amiability and accomplish- 
ments which almost turned Godfrey's brain. The plea 
of urgent private affairs might have procured a furlough 
for Europe for my love-sick friend; but he was afraid 
to venture; he thought that, once in India, Miss Mon. 
tague would cling to him as her only friend and pro. 
tector, and would feel less inclined to resent the fraud 
he had practised, than were his confession to be made in 


her own country. We had reason to believe that the fair 
one was now upon her voyage, and might be expected 
soon after the receipt of the letters which informed us 
that her passuge had been taken on board the Ariadne, 
one of the best sailing ships in the trade. 

Godfrey, of course, determined to go down to Calcutta 
to meet his bride-elect; but, being too nervous to de- 
elare himself without the support of a friend, he per- 
suaded me to accompany him to the presidency. We 
had scarcely made arrangements for the reception o! 
Miss Montague at the house ofa female friend, before 
the arriva! of the Ariadne was announced, and though 
the weather was none of the coolest, our kind hostess 
consented to accompany us in the steamer which was 
despatched to the vessel to bring up the passengers. None 
of the three felt perfectly easy, for by this time Mrs. Halli- 
day had been made acquzinted with the whoie affair, and 
could not he!p anticipating a scene of no very agreeable 
description. 

There is always a good deal of hurry and bustle on 
board a ship upon its first arrival im port, and we hoped 
that, amidst the confusion of the disembarkation, and 
the greetings of persons known to each other, to escape 
an explanation until we could lodge our fair charge in 
the quietude of Mrs. Haliiday’s mansion. From the 
deck we entered the cuddy, where the greater number 
of the passengers were assembled ; we learned, however, 
that Miss Montague was in her own cabin, which open- 
ed into it, and thither we proceeded, Mrs. Halliday leading 
the way, I following, and poor Carruthers, in an agony 
of apprehension, bringing up the rear, Miss Montague 
very naturally threw herself into Mrs. Halliday’s arms, 
and as she happened to be a warm-hearted person, and 
most particularly interested in the dénouement, she re- 
turned the embrace with great cordiality. Upon raising 
her head the eyes of Amy encountered mine; she with- 
drew them with an air of disappointment,‘and they then 
rested upon Carruthers, whom she appeared to recognise 
in an instant, as the original of those miniatures which 
had long been her dearest companions. The affectionate 
look which she cast upon him re-assured Godfrey, and 
in another instant he had clasped her to his heart, mur- 
muring rather than speaking, words of the fondest afifec- 
tion. Afraid to trust to an interchanging glance, Mrs. 
Halliday and I caught each other by the hand, and by 
a mutual squeeze avoided that burst of laughter which, 
ander the circumstances of the case, would have been 
so highly indecorous. Amy speedily disengaged herself 
from her lover’s arms, but it was very evident that she 
had not yet regained sufficient self-possession to detect 
the imposture. We hurried her on board the steam. 
boat, where the presence of so many persons and the 
consciousness of the close vicinity of her lover caused a 
degree of embarrassment, which prevented her from be- 
ing in the full possessiou of all her discriminating facul- 
ties. Mrs. Halliday and myself, according to our agree- 
ment, talked incessantly, for we were afraid of a 
premature betrayal by the strangeness of Godfrey's 
voice, and the absence of a thousand little peculiarities, 
which could not fail to be remembered by a woman who 
had known the late Carruthers from childhood. Our 
plan succeeded remarkably well; and it was not until 
we had got into the carriage, and were driving along 
the Chowringhee road, that Amy manifested any marks 
of surprise. The likeness to the miniatures, which she 
had regarded rather as memorials than resemblances of 
her lover, had produced the intended effect of familiaris- 
ing her with the features of his successor, and in the joy 
and agitation of the meeting she did not perceive that 
she had only recognised one of two images retained in 
her mind. 


had pledged her hand. The air of bewilderment with 
which she regarded us all, alarmed my poor friend (ten 
thousand times deeper in Jove than ever,) for the con- 
sequences. Amy had more than realised our warm- 
est expectations, and the thought of losing her, at the 
moment in which he had hoped to reap the reward of 
his toil, was perfectly distracting. He had possessed 
himself of her hand, which ke would not relinquish. 
Fortunately the carriage stopped, before she had time 
to make the inquiry which was evidently rising to her 
lips, and Godfrey, leading her into an apartment, foi- 
lowed by Mrs. Halliday, whom he intreated in a whisper 
not to forsake him in his hour of need, screwed up his 
courage to the confession which he now saw was in- 
evitable. I remained in the ante-room, awaiting the 
event, not without some perturbation of mind. 

Placing her between Mrs. Halliday and himself, upon 
a sofa, and still retaining her hand, Godfrey, in a falter- 
ing voice, entreated forgiveness for an act, to which he 
declared himself to have been driven by an prergees 





impulse. At first, Amy did not comprehend that he; 


. 


former lover was the tenant of the grave, Starting 
sheagelaimed, “ Where then is Godfrey ” Mi 
friend remained silent, but Mrs. Hailiday rising ou 
embracing her, whispered, “ There is no other Goat 
Carruthers ;. death has released you from an ene 
ment which, believe me, could not have secy 
happiness promised by that which, we trust, you | 
now sanction.” Motioning to the lover to withdraw. oe 
related the whole story to Amy, who sate overwh aj 
with astonishment, now indignant, and now melti 
into tenderness, as her new friend expatiated upon ¢ 
excellence and devotion of the man who had g9 
nestly, though perchance unjustitiably, endeavoured 
gain an interest in her bosom. She would not eon 

to see Carruthers again that day; but I was admitt 
and, assisted by Mrs. Halliday, I pleaded his cause g 
well, that she at length promised to receive him ing 
light of a friend. 

This was all that Godfrey could gain, during & yer 
considerable period. Amy’s delicacy revolted ati 
idea of an immediate acceptance of a substitute for 
deceased lover, even though she felt conscious of a Strong 
predilection in his favour. She satisfied herself thavg 
eharacter and disposition of the young man, who 
left England at too early an age to give more thang 
promise of excellence, had not realised the expectagj 
of his friends, and that he had been irretrievably lost 
her before death had terminated his career. Still, shy 
could not persuade herself to so speedy a marriage wi 
another, as that recommended by her new friends. 
Halliday entered into and respected her feelings, 
offering her a home under her own roof for as lo 
pericd as she chose to accept it, Godfrey was oblige 
content himself with the pleasure of seeing her 
day. This indulgence the innamerato procured by 
lucky appointment to a vacant post as aide-de. 
the governor-general, and as his wooing promi 
huve a prosperous finale, notwithstanding there 
other suitors in the field, I took my leave of him andiy 
fair Amy, convinced in my own mind that all 
end well. 

The time of the year being favourable to river 
ing, I embarked in a budgerow, with a friend of a 
different description, a personage much more fi 
with fowling-pieces than with pens. Devoted to 
ing, nothing escaped him, from the huge alliga 
basking upon the sand-banks, to the delicate littl 
davat, escaped from its bondage in the cage of some) 
neighbouring budgerow. He was the last man indhgy 
world whom I ever suspected would be likely te fala 
love; but my old luck pursued me, and 1 was called 
upon, for the fiftieth time in my life, to aid and abetam 
affair of the heart. Upon our arrival at Berhampar 
we received an invitation to remain for a few days 
the house of a civilian. We found a very pleasant y 
assembled in this mansion, and amongst the nu 
two disengaged ladies: one a widow, who had j 
thrown off her weeds, and now appeared in very becom 
ing mourning ; the other a spinster, and neither m d 
more than twenty. The widow was pretty, but igi 
rant, unintecllectual and frivolous tc the greatest deg: 
while her friend, a clever, vivacious, elegant, and 
informed girl, boasted at least equal personal at 
tions. ‘These ladies, though zltogether unlike in m 
and manners, were upon very intimate terms. 
Granby’s good nature inclined her to overlook the defk 
ciencies of her associate, and Mrs. Fielding possessed 
least sufficient sense to appreciate the superior excel 
cies of the companion with whom a happy chance 
brought her into contact. Our time was passed in 





Here certainly was the original of the mi-/ usual manner; the ladies worked, read, and played 


niatures, but not the Godfrey Carruthers to whom she| the piano, during the morning ; their fascinations soot 


ing even Singleton’s restlessness into temporary repa 
In the evening we danced; and upon these occasions 
out of pure good nature and unwillingness to spoil 
quadrille, Mrs. Fielding was induced to stand up, thougiy 
six weeks only had elapsed since she had followed 
deceased husband to the grave, “ like Niobe, all tears” 
We took leave of our friends, with considerable 
but time pressed, Singleton having received a letter) 
which obliged him to hasten his return to Cawnpore. — 
We adjourned, therefore, to the boat, I expecting 
renew our former way of life, and while resuming MY, 
studies in Sanscrit, to hear Singleton popping away a 
every thing in the shape of fish, flesh, or fowl. I wi 
however, mistaken. He spent the chief part of his ti 
in ruminating ; either pacingip and down the cabid,@& 
ing on a chair with his feet stretched across 
At length, the mighty secret burst his lipe--bs 
i had suspected as much before, but wal 


2 


re 
table. 
was in love! 
completely at fault respecting the aaa In my 


ions through life, I have generally perceived # 
se who are not particularly gifted with talent, 
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“ae to clever women, not by way of obtaining for 
themselves guides and.councillors, but to show that 
they have nothing to fear from the supposed superiority. 
$ ance is so frequently presumptuous, that the most 
brilliant qualities ina - ear = pow sang be 
undervalue, seldom have the effect of dazzling 
Powing those individuals amongst the male portion 
of the community, who possess few advantages beyond 
the assumed right of vaunting a lordship over the cre- 
ation. It is precisely the class who have the greatest 
reason either to dread, or to look up to, intellectual 
women, who are the most anxious for an ——s — 
because they never for an instant dream that 
~ aa be Sclipeed ; while, on the contrary, men who 
might justly be expected to prefer companionable women 
for wives, usually — the oper oyna A their 
intance, as if determined to endure no rival near 
i carone. In the present instance, however, a more 
riate choice had been made. Singleton, enamoured 
eae. Fielding’s flaxen curls and infantine manners, 
had seen little or nothing to admire in the dark ringlets 
and sprightly conversation of Miss Granby. As cruel 
fate condemned him to duty at a considerable distance 
from the object of his adoration, he was compelled to 
resort to epistolary communication, and earnestly en- 
treated my co-operation. I referred him to the Universal 
Letter Writer, a very useful work, with which I disco- 
yered that he was intimately acquainted, for he gravely 
assared me that he should om ae to 09 him in 
its matter-of-fact pages. eeling somewhat in king 
Cumbyses” vein stick stolen, I at down and indited a 
scroll which would not have been unworthy of Oroon- 
dates, Telamontes, or any lover of old. Having exhausted 
all my rhetorical powers, I handed the epistle over to 
Singleton, in the expectation that it would afford him a 
hearty laugh. I — therefore, very a ere 
prised to discover, that it was exactly the thin e 
; wanted. at eager coon om a = copying 
it out; and when we made the boat fast in the evening, 
he dispatched a chuprassy to the nearest post, being un- 
willing to lose a single hour in the delivery of this im- 
= ne — w mage damp the ardour is 
r’s hope, I. forbore to mention my surmises,—the 
contin 3 entertained, that the letter would either be 
unnoticed or returned. 

Neither of these catastrophes happened; for, much to 
my surprise, it appeared that Singleton’s calculations 
were more correct than mine; the epistle seemed to 
have been graciously received, and it was answered in 
the same extravagant style. he fair Lindamira, to the 
valiant paladin, Belianus of Greece, never expressed 
herself in more lofty terms. Singleton was enchanted, 
eee me for the low estimate I had formed 
of Mrs. Fielding’s mental powers, produced this docu- 
ment as a triumphant refutation of my calumnies. J 
could not tell him that my opinion of the lady’s folly 
was confirmed by the favourable reception of the stuff 
which he had copied and the absurd reply it had elicited, 

_ and I found myself called upon to continue the corres- 

— in the See — : aorwsag| 

of keroics could satis e inflated imagination of 

my friend, and so I bee er to ou Mined Herod in 

every succeeding epistle. There was no falling off in 

Mre. Fielding’s answers, and, at the end of six months, 

when a change in my appointment enabled me to attend 

the wedding of Godirey Carruthers, I left Singleton at 

_ Berhampore, happy in the prospect of a speedy union 
with the fair widow. ; 

I found Amy Montague perfectly reconciled to the 
change in her destiny, and too ceeply attached to her 
betrothed, to regret the circumstances that had brought 
them together. Upon a calm review of all the bearings 
of the case, she considered herself fortunate in having 
escaped a union contemplated in the romance of sever.- 
teen with a man only two years older than herself. The 
Godfrey Carruthers, whom she had known as a fine, 
generous-hearted youth, had disappointed all the expect- 
ations of his friends, turning out a useless individual, 
Incompetent to offices of trust, and proving in his death 
a happy riddance to.the service he had entered. To 

ve met him so changed would have shocked her far 
more greatly than the encounter with a perfect stranger ; 
and, after the first surprise and indignation were over, 
she fully appreciated her new lover’s good qualities, and 
“gas _ anne no by the romance which 

netur e whole adventure. Godfrey himself 
Was the happiest of mankind ; his sanguine spirit had 
scarcely experienced a single misgiving throughout, 
and though perhaps he would have been better pleased 
+A acceptance as frank as the offer, he could not 

P respecting the delicacy which demanded a pro- 


Shortly after this marriage, I: met Miss Granby at a 





ball at Government-house, and claiming an acquaintance 
with her, I asked her to dance,with me. In the course 
of our conversation, we naturally reverted to the plea- 
sant days we had spent together at Berhampore, and of 
the happy consequences of that visit to Mr. and Mrs. 
Singleton, a couple who seemed expressly “ formed to 
mect by nature.” Miss Granby agreed with me that it 
was a very suitable match. “ I hope,” said she, “ you 
saw the correspondence.” JI looked at her—she caught 
my glance with one of equal meaning, and both imme- 
diately burst into a laugh ; our secret was revealed—we 
had been writing to cach other! Finding the attempt 
at farther concealment useless, Adelaide confessed that 
Mrs. Fielding had brought Singleton’s letter to her in an 
ecstasy of admiration, but, despairing of being able to 
reply in a fitting manner, had entreated her friend to 
take the pen in hand. The office was one which suited 
Miss Granby’s delight in the ridiculous, and she flour- 
ished away in metaphor and trope with the greatest 
good will, determined that Singleton should never be 
able to accuse the fair widow of not entering into the 
beauties of his style. It was surprising that we did not 
suspect each other before; but, up to the moment in 
which our eyes met, I hed given Mrs. Fielding the cre- 
dit, or the discredit, of the composition of her epistles, 
while Adelaide believed Singleton to be the author of 
his own. The discovery could not fail to lessen the dis- 
tance between Miss Granby and myself; from mere ac- 
quaintance we could not help becoming confidants and 
friends. An opportunity offered of writing a note to her, 
to which she replied; when we met in the evening, it 
was impossible to resist some allusion to the style and 
subject of our former communications. I ventured to 
repeat a few passages; she replied, without at first per- 
ceiving to what these quotations might lead. Other 
notes and other conversations followed, until at length 
we both found ourselves involved in a correspondence, 
and in an entanglement, from which, perhaps, neither 
wished to be extricated. Without being aware of it, I 
had fallen deeply in love; Adelaide also owned the soft 
impeachment, and, wise as we flattered ourselves, we 
were obliged to confess that we owed our happiness: to 
two of the silliest persons in the world. At Berhampore 
I had only regarded Miss Granby as a clever, elegant 
girl, who would do credit to any man’s choice; while 
she had thought me an agreeable person, whom she 
would not be sorry to meet again. It is questionable 
whether the intercourse afforded in the ball-rooms of 
Calcutta would, to people of our peculiar temperament, 
have led to a more intimate acquaintance with each 
other’s good qualities, had not a bond of union been es- 
tablished at once. I should, in all probability, have 
made my bow at the end of the first quadrille, leaving 
the lady to more presumptuous admirers ; while she, in 
the next amusing partner which chance presented, 
would have forgotten the prepossession formed in my 
favour. We received congratulatory letters from the 
Singletons, who, taking care never to show their epistles 
to each other, were still undeceived respecting those 
love effusions treasured up by both with the greatest 
care; and we, at least, have reason to bless that happy 
invention, which 


“ Speeds the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And wafts a sigh from Indus to the Pole.” 


Carruthers and his bride also remember with gratitude 
the deep debt which they owe to the establishment of a 
medium of communication between the absent; and to 
no six persons im the world have “ Love LETTERS” ever 
proved more efficient friends, than those whose loves are 
recorded in the pages of this veritable history. 


—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


New American Novel.—The newest Ameri- 
can novel is entitled ‘* Herbert Wendell, a Tale 
of the Revolution,” emanating from a citizen of| 
Newark, N. J., and from the press of the Har- 

ers. 

: Traits of the Boston Tea Party.—‘‘ Traits of 
the Tea Party, being a Memoir of George R. T. 
Hewes, one of the last of its survivors ; with a 
history of that transaction, &&c. by a Bostonian.” 
This neat little duodecimo contains a portrait of 
Hewes, and a fac-simile of his-autograph ; 7 
comprises a history of the famous destruction o 

the tea at Boston, which may be pleasantly and 
profitably read by every American, and should 





be preserved in every American library. 


Life of Lafayette—Leavitt, Lord & Co. of 
New York have issued an edition of Dr. J. Clo- 
quet’s “ Recollections of the Private Life of 
General Lafayette,” simultaneously with the 
Paris and London publishers. It is an agreeable 
work, with much in it however that is not new; 
but this was unavoidable. The minute account 
of the house and grounds of Lafayette, and the 
embellishments or wood cuts depicting the vari- 
ous presents made by Americans, down to the 
snuff-box from the Treaty tree wood, é&c. given 
by our friend Jno. F. Watson, Esq., interested 
us exceedingly. It is an acceptable work to 
citizens of this country ; being cheap and neatly 
“ got up,” we predict for it a large circulation, 
even though the publishers do not seem to have 
issued any “ puff copies.” 

Mr. Bower and Copyrighis.—The American 
public wag somewhat startled to see on the back 
of the title page of Mr. Power’s “ Impressions of 
America” a declaration, that the Philadelphia 
publishers had taken out a copyright for it !— 
this they certainly had no right to do. If it 
could be done for Mr. Power’s work, why not 
for Bulwer’s, and others of celebrity ?—thereby 
obviating all the necessity for declamation about 
want of international reciprocity, &c. There 
are limits to which gullibility may be carried, 
and we think it right to say that it was carrying 
the joke a little too far; it was imprudent, at 
least. Had the work been worthy of preserva- 
tion in this “ Library,” we should have copied 
the whole, to prove what we now assert. Let 
us hear no more of such attempts. 

“« Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon 
an entirely new and original plan, by which dis- 
syllables are rendered as easy as monosyllables ; 
by Henry Butter’’-—forms an exceedingly valu- 
able class work for schools of the young. -Mr. 
Perkins, the publisher, will probably not be able 
to make them as fast as they are wanted; we 
need therefore say nothing more in its favour. 

Love Letters is the title of the first article in 
our Journal to-day, from that excellent but little 
known periodical, the Asiatic Journal. It is 
most happily narrated—not a word out of place 
—and we commend it especially for the amuse- 
ment of the ladies; gentlemen, too, if they are 
gentlemen, will be pleased with it. 

U. S. Ship Peacock.—We have several highly 
interesting communications from officers of the 
Peacock, dated Bombay, October 24th, some of 


which, designed for the public, we shall print at ~ 


an early day. The author of “‘ Three Years in 


the Pacific” is preparing an account of the » 


cruise and of the countries visited, to be issued 
immediately on his return. 

Joanna Baillie’s new Dramas (in three superb 
London octavo volumes) have been pronounced 
by the best judges equal to her “ Plays on the 
Passions ;” and Sir Walter Scott declared that 
they entitled her to the epithet of the “ female 
Shakspeare.” We have them on our table for 
the gratification of our numerous readers, whom 
we are sure they will delight. The London vo- 
lumes cost $12.50, and can be produced in the 
Waldie form for little more than sixty cents !— 
There are twelve dramas ;—her works are 
now numbered with the English classics ; the 
present will add materially to her fame, and all 
will regret that she announces them in the pre- 
face to be her last. They were published in 
London in January 1836. , 

Laurel Hill Cemetery—The following are 
the names of the gentlemen who have accepted 

e ofhce of trustees for the new cemetery at 
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Laurel Hill, respecting the success of which 
much unanimity of sentiment prevails in this 
community :—Nicholas Biddle, Henry Toland, 
Nathan Dunn, Benjamin W. Richards, William 
M. Meredith. The entire arrangements for the 
cemetery will be made within a short period. 

The Crusaders.—We ask the attention of the 
reader to the anecdotical history of the Crusad- 
ers, commenced in ** the Library’’ to-day. The 
whole series of events is so plainly narrated, 
that we venture to predict it will convey a bet- 
ter idea of the period in question than the most 
elaborate work could do; and even to those 
who have perused other books on the subject, 
this summary will recall what probably has been 
forgotten, and refresh the memory respecting a 
most eventful and highly interesting period. We 
know but few more agreeable compilations ; 
Mr. Keightley is well known as the able author 
of histories of Greece and Rome, and other po- 
pular works. 





Subtraction of Fractions.—M. Bradel has observed, 
that where the two terms in two fractions differ little 
from each other, in order to perform the subtraction be- 
tween the two fractions, we may multiply the difference 
of the denominator and of the numerator of each of 
thew, by the denominator of the other fraction, and that 
the difference of these two products will give the nume- 
rator sought. This simplification is very useful, and, in 
some cases, admits of a considerable abridgment in the 
calculation. Messrs. Libri and Poisson, who were em- 
ployed to submit the system to the French Academy of 
Sciences, propose that it should be introduced into gene- 
ral teaching, after having been stripped of the algebraic 
form used in M., Bradel’s demonstration. 

Population of Rome.—It appears from the Italian pa- 
pers, that, at the end of 1835, the population of Rome 
amounted to 152,437 persons. . In 1826, it only amounted 
te 139,847. There has been a marked decrease in the 
number of priests; there were 1523 in 1826, but now 
there are only 1465. The number of monks, however, 
las increased from 1726 to 2000; and that of the nuns 
from 1360 to 1423. During the last year, the propur- 
tion of births were 1 to 29 6-10ths, and the deaths 1 to 38 
3-10ths. 

— 
WALDIE’S PORT FOLIO, 
AND 
COMPANION TO THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


No. 6 of this work, which is issued every 
other week, of the same form and size as the 
Library, at $2.50 per annum, was published last 
Saturday. The following are its contents :— 


1. Description of Abbotsford, the Residence of the late 
Sir Walter Scott; with a fine engraving on steel.— 
2. Diary of a Blasé.—3. The Huguenot Captain.—4. The 
Crusader’s Song, and Reply. By Mrs. Crawford.—5. Rus- 
sian Manners, and a Dinner. By Leitch Ritchie.— 
6. The Mississippi Bubble, during its popularity in 
France.—7. Law the Financier.—8. Popular Fallacy : 

that “ Old birds are not to be caught with chaff.”— 
’ 9. Extraordinary Occurrence—10. The Active Man.— 
11. On Judgment.—12. Love at Sea.—13. The India 
Rubber Tree.—14. Letter from an Oxfurd Student to 
his Mamma.—15. Intrepid Conduct of an Idiot. A 
Question.—16. Port Forto Lisrary: Fables and Tales 
from the Frescoes of Pompeii and of Herculaneum.— 
17. Some further Account of the Barbarians of the North 
(Russians). By Leitch Ritchie. —18, Proverbs out of 
Use: “ Poverty is no sin."—19. An Anecdote of Life 
in the Woods.—-20. Omnrsus: A Meddling Dog; Beauty; 
the Siamese Brothers; Shakspeare’s Plays; Parachutes; 
People who mistake their fortes ; Manufacture of Iron; 
Cacophony ; Game of Roman History ; Literature and 
Art; Paris; Ornithology; Compound Interest ; Arctic 
Regions. 


—— 

LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, and on the 

site of Ancient Nineveh; with Journal of a Voyage down 

the Tigris to Bagdad, &c.; with maps, a plan of Nine- 

veh, and other itustrations; by the late Claudius James 

Rich, Esq., late Resident at Bagdad. 





List of new books published in London ito latest 
dates. 


Descriptions of the Rapacious Birds of Great Britain, 
by William Macgillivray, A.M. 12mo.—The American 
in England, by the author of * A Year in Spain,” 2 vols. 
The Christian's Sketch Book, 2d Series, by Jabez Burns, 
12mo.—Papyro Plastics, by D. Boileau, 5th edition.—A 
Popular Manual of the Art of Preserving Health, by J. 
B. Davis, 8vo.— Herodotus, book Euterpe (Greck) 12mo. 
The Sportsman’s Annual for 1836.—Contemplation, or a 
Christian’s Wanderings, a poem, by William Vivian, 8vo. 
Impr:ssions of America during 1833, 1834 and 1835, by 
Tyrone Power, 2 volumes 8vo.—Diary of the Wreck of 
H. M.S. Challenger, on the Western Coast of South 
America; with an Account of the Encampment of the 
Crew on the South Coast of Chili, 8vo.—Brief Memoir of 
Sir William Blizard, Knight, by William Cooke, 8vo.— 
Memoir of the Rev. H. Gauntlett, Vicar of Olney, by 
Catherine T. Gauntlett, 8vo.—A Collection of English 
Sonnets, by R. F. Housman, post 8vo.—The Self-Con- 
demned, a Romance, by the Author of ‘* The Lollards,” 
&c. 3 vols.—Reminiscences of a Literary Life, by the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, 2 vols. 8vo.—The Cotton Spinner’s 
Companion, by George Galbraith_—The Siller Gun, a 
Poem, by John Mayne.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, 2 vols. 
(Tilt’s miniature edition.)\—The Truant Scholar; Kate 
Rivers; and the Blind Girl and her Teacher, 18mo.— 
Grandineau’s Grammuire Royale Frangaise, 8vo. 


7 


New American Pubdlications. 


Herbert Wendell; a Tale of the Revolution. 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Traits of the Tea Party; being a Memoir of George 
R. T. Hewes. By a Bostonian. 1 vol. 12mo. New York: 
saine publishers. 

Recollections of the Private Life of Gencral Lafayette. 
By M. Jules Cloquet, M.D. 2vols.12mo. New York : 
Leavitt, Lord & Co. 

Pencilings by the Way. By N. P. Willis, Esq. author 
of “ Melanie,” the “ Slingsby Papers,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. Philadelphia : Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Countess, and other Tales. 2 vols. 12mo. Philad. 
Carey & Hart. 

Life and Times of Rienzi, in one vol. complete. Same 
publishers. 


In press, and will be published shortly. 


A Memoir of Samuel Slater, the Father of American 
Manufactures, connected with a History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Cotton Manufacture, both in England 
and America ; also, an Explanation of Machinery, and 
the mode of their operations, with Engravings by Ame- 
rican Artists. By George S. White. 1 vol. 8vo; price 
$3, bound in cloth.—It will be the design of the author 
to make this work permanently interesting and valuable 
by explaining the science of mechanics to the machinist, 
and rules to guide the operator in his work, and thus to 
render it subservient to the cause of domestic industry. 
It will include a history of the woollen manufacture in 
England; also the manufacture of silk in various parts 
of the world, and of its introduction into the U. States. 
(Orders for the work will be received at this office.) 


2 vols. 


—>— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


1,—B. Franklin Mann, Bedford, Pa. 

4,—Eli Bentley, Lewisburg, Ark. Ty. 

9,—W. E. Woodruff, Little Rock, Ark. Ty. 

1,—Jo. Spalding, Leon’d Town, Md. 

1,—L. E. Barber, Leon’d Town, Md. 

Feb. 18,—G. B. Rodgers, Gajner’s Store, Ala. 

—— 26,—H. Haynesworth, for self‘ and Mrs. Nettles. 

—— 25,—J. Stuart Riddle, Meadville, Pa. 

—— 23,—Thos. L. Butler, Port William, Ky. 

—— 27,—Dr. Wm. M. Craven, Wrightsboro’, N. C. 

27,—Maj. . Saunders, Ft. John’n, Smithville, N.C. 

Mar. 1,—Mills Olcott, Hanover, N. H 

4,—Ed. Stabler, Sandy Spring, Md. 

Feb. 21,—Tho. R. Ingalls, New Orleans, La. 

Mar. 6,—Jas. E. Wroth, Wilmington, Del. 
1,—Richard Stout, Toms River, N. J. 

Feb. 24,—Thos. Mather, Mobile, Ala. 

18,—Wm. A. Taylor, Wesley, Haywood Co., Te. 

—— 26,—James Green, Bronson, M. Ty. 

—— 15,—Alexander I. Irwin, Green Bay, M. Ty. 

Mar. 4,—P. Straughan, Fayette P. O., N. Y. 

—— 1,—Amelia Youle, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

i—_—. 1,—H. L. Penn, Georgetown, O. 

Feb., 9,—M. G. Gaulden, Kellerton, Mi. 

—— 29,—Alfred T. Whitteker, Kanawha Ct. H., Va. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


The Cruise of the Peacock.—Last week we 
mentioned the receipt of voluminous despatches 
from officers of the United States Ship Peacock, 
dated Bombay, October 24th; they came by 
steamboat to Suez, (Red Sea,) thence to Grand 
Cairo, and thence to London and Washington. 
One of the letters contains a chapter from the 
book of an officer who will no doubt publish 
on his return, a year hence, giving the details 
of the awful disaster which befell the Peacock, 
from which she escaped almost by a miracle. 
It will be perused with great interest by all our 
readers, and will be most especially acceptable 
to the friends of the officers on board, as it 
probably contains more detail than will be 
found in most of their letters. 


Extract from the Journal of an officer of the U.S. Ship 
Peacock, now on a cruise round the world. 
U. S. Sar Peacock, Sept. 30th, 1835. 

On the morning of the eighth of September we bade 
farewell to Zanzibar, but the wind was so unfavourable 
that we anchored towards sunset, cluse to Tumbat. 
We landed, but found nothing save a closely growing 
vegetation, and no other inhabitants than a host of pi- 
rates, as a sort of crab is styled, that, expelling the 
architect and inhabitant from his shell, takes possession 
and makes therein his home. Numbers were dragging 
their habitations about after them, in a spot where were 
the remains of a fishing hut. The island is of coral 
formation, thinly covered with soil, which is sufficient, 
however, to sustain a growth even to the water’s edge. 

Early the following day we weighed anchor and soon 
passed the fertile island of Pemba on the west side. Its 
extent is less than that of Zanzibar, but it is represented 
as being far more rich in its agricultural productions. 
Before sunset the land had faded from view, and we 
were sailing gaily on the bosom of the Indian ocean. 

When we had crossed the equator into the northern 
hemisphe~e, the sea presented to us, almost every night, 
a beautiful spectacle. Every ripple, every spray dashed 
from the bows, end every breaking wave, seemed for a 
moment to be on fire. The light was pale like that 
from burning phosphorus, and at times, sufficiently 
strong to illumine our sails, but never to read by. This 
appearance is owing to diminutive masses of animated 
matter, resembling jelly and as transparent as glass, 
which, when touched, emit light like the fire-fly. The 
agitation of the sea is probably sufficient to cause this 
emission ; on some nights our wake was comparable to 
a stream of fire, and the swift passage of fish through 
their clement was marked by flashes of darting light— 
the wave curling before our advancing prow seemed to 
be composed of diamond sparks, 


“That dazzle as they pass.” 


The night of the twentieth was very pleasant. The 
sea during the day was remarkably green, and though 
We sounded at sunset with a hundred fathoms we found 
no bottom. In the evening a land bird flew on board, 
and about ten o’clock, two small birds, having a note 
"resembling that of a crow, together with some sea weed, 
were caught; but in spite of these indications we did 
not Suspect ourselves to be near land, and, having every 
onfidence in our observations at noon, which placed us 
about sixty miles from shore, we continued on, with the 
studding sails of one side, set low and aloft, sweeping 


About twenty minules past two o'clock, on the morn- 
i f the twenty-first, all hands, except ‘the watch on 
» were roused from unsuspecting sleep by a horrid 
noise, caused by the ship’s bottom grinding and tearing 
over a bed of coral rocks! The ship was running at the 
rate of seven and a half miles the hour when she struck, 
and her progression was net suddenly and fully arrested, 
but she ran on for some minutes after the “helm was 
put up”—the wind being on the larboardequarter, and 
consequently off shore. When I reached the deck, it 
was starlight, the breeze was fresh and no land could be 
seen. By shifting the helm, the wind had been brought 
on the starboard side, the studding sails were flapping 
and the ship’s motion resembled the uncertain, wavering 
gait of a sick man—grinding the coral as her sides were 


ship was; and it was.not easy to explain by what means 
she had got on shore. The chronometers, hitherto unsus- 
pected, were doubted; and some suggested that the charts 
were inaccurate. This was in the first moments of ex- 
citement. When every body was hurrying on deck, an 
amusing instance of the effects of habit occurred. A 
young gentleman, who has been rathera valetudinarian, 
was seen coming up on deck amongst the last, com- 
pletely dressed, with a cloak hanging over his arm; on 
being asked what he was about to do with it (the ther- 
mometer standing at 80° Fahrenheit) replied, “I shall 


alternately rolled against it. No one knew where the}: 


eee 
miles long, and ten or twelve broad, trending S. W. and 
N.E. About one pr. m. we descried four large canses 
approaching from the northward. They joined company 
with the one we first saw, and anchored close to the 


the tide. Three of the canoes were large, bearing two 
masts, and might be termed dows. In this fleet we 
counted twenty-nine men, each one wearing a crooked 
dagger in his girdle, and there were spears and broad- 
swords enough in sight to fill all their hands, besides 
some match-locks. A spear or two was stuck up in the 
after part of each canoe, where there was a sort of poop, 
affording a place of shelter from the sun, and there were 
some negroes on board whose busincss seemed to be to 
pull the oars—they were evidently slaves. 

After anchoring, several persons left the canoes in 
which they came and assembled on board another, which 
was paddied nearer to the ship. A tall old man with a 
white beard stood up, and, throwing up his naked arms 
and nodding his head, hailed us; from his gesture we 
gathered that he enquired whether we would cut his 
throat if he came on board, and showed no great confi- 
dence in us. After a few moments they came along 
side and climbed on deck. 

From the lawless and wandering character of the 
Arabs of this part of the coast, as well as from the be- 
haviour of the canoes, we suspected they meditated an 





catch cold going ashore in the boat in the night air!" 
As the ship no longer moved forward, but lay flounder- 
ing as it were from side to side, all sail was taken in, 
and an officer sent out to ascertain in what direction 
was the deepest water. In the mean time, the boats 
were hoisted out and an anchor got imto one of them; 
and on the return of the officer who had been sent to 
sound, it was carried about three hundred yards to the 
westward, where there was sufficient depth to float us, 
and there dropped with the view of heaving off the ship. 
As the most speedy and ready means of lightening 
the ship, about five thousand gallons of water were 
pumped overboard, but it was in vain. The first gleams 
of day discovered a low sand desert about three miles 
east of us, trending north and south; the water was in 
spots of a bright green, from its shallowness, but dark 
where it was deeper. The work of lightening was con- 
tinued ;—a raft was constructed of spare spars and laden 
with provisions, and several tons of shot were thrown 
overboard. We found the tide falling, and to prevent 
the ship from rolling entirely over, a large spar was 
placed one end resting against the bottom, and the other 
secured to the ship’s side, so as to give effectual support. 
About ten o’clock a large canoe, the stern and bows 
rising high, propelled by a thin square sail, approached 
the ship. There were on board of her four men. We 
sent an unarmed boat towards her with an indifferent 
interpreter, a distressed Pole named Michael, (a pas- 
senger from Zanzibar to Muscat,) who having traveled 
over land from Poland to Bombay, spoke passable Arabic, 
Italian and Dutch, but little English. When near 
enough, he hailed the Arab, who manifested strong re- 
pugnance to communication. While our boat pulled 
rapidly towards him, he carried forward the tack of his 
sail and hauled close aft his sheet; then the four savages 
stood up, and we could see their broad swords flashing 
in the sun, as they flourished them over their heads, in 
a manner not to be misunderstood ; so our boat returned 
without’ opening any amicable intercourse, and the ca- 
nue anchored close to the shore. 
Later, an officer was sent towards the beach to as- 
certain the state of the.tide. An Arab, immediately on 
seeing our boat near the shore, sprang from the canoe 


that he would offer opposition to the landing. 
At meridian we found our latitude to be 20° -20' 
north, and were all of opinion that the ship was on the 





ong gallantly towards our destined port. 
No. 12, Parr L.—MaRcH 22, 1836, 


island of Mazeira, which, according to the charts, lies 
about ten miles from the main; it is about thirty-five 


and ran along the sand, brandishing his sword, showing | board 


attack with the object of plunder; and, so soon as they 
| began to anchor, the crew armed themselves with cut- 
lasses and pikes, and lay concealed for the most part 
| behind the bulwarks. Some few, however, might have 
been seen grinding their cutlasses or pikes, and, as they 
,mectianically ran their Singers over the edge to ascer- 
tain its keenness, casting their eyes ever and anon upon 
| the Canoes. 
| When the two Arabs entered the gangway, the decks 
were filled with armed men, whose eyes naturally fol- 
| lowed the strangers as they moved aft, bowing and shak. 
jing hands with every individual they met, but in a 
| manner that illy concealed their own trepidation, arising 
| from the scene into which they had been so suddenly 
{and so unexpectedly introduced; nor were the glances 
of our men calculated to allay any fears they may have 
entertained. On reaching the after part of the quarter- 
‘deck, where the commodore and ca ptain awaited them, 
ithey squatted themselves upon an arm chest, and the 
old man talked away at a rapid rate, apparently uncon- 
cerned whether understood or not. 

Their costume consisted of a large turban, a waist- 
cloth reaching nearly to the knees, and a girdle in which 
was stuck a at § or crooked dagger. The elder of 
the two was very talkative, and had rather a cunning 
expression of face, while the younger was more silent. 
His figare was slight, but every one expressed, in stron 
terms, admiration for his beauty. A thick fell of curl- 
ing black hair reaching to the shoulders—keen, dark 
hazel cyes—regular featares—smooth, dark skin—aud, 
above all, the intelligence of his countenance,—gave 
his face the character of that of a beautiful female; but 
the jetty mustachio, and curling black beard, gave him 
the appearance of a young warrior. ‘They partook of 
some sea-biscuit and sugar offered to them, but we were 
unable to obtain any satisfactory information from them. 
Our interpreter, Michael, appeared not to be well skilled 
in Arabic. According to his version, they stated that 
Mazeira was under a sultan who would forward a letter 
for us to Muscat, if we would send on shore and request 
him to do so; or, that they would carry a letter for one 
thousand dollars. They said forty more canoes were 
coming, and enquired how much money there was on 

In a few minutes they left us;.the younger, remov- 
ing the khunger from his girdle, and securing it, by the 
folds of his turban, to one side of his head, and then 
lowering himself by a rope down the ship’s side, dropped 
into the sea, and swam gracefully to his canoe, followed 





ship, now'very much careened over from the falling of \ 
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by his elder companion. Soon after, they weighed an- 
chor and stood away to the southward. 

When the tide rose efforts were again made to heave 
the ship off, but were unsuccessful. Deeming our case 
now to be almost hopeless, a boat was got ready and 
despatched early the following morning, under the com- 
mand of Passed-midshipman Taylor, accompanied by 
Mr. Roberts, who volunteered to embark on this danger- 
ous expedition, bearing the treaty, for Muscat, to obtain 
means of carrying off the officers and crew, in the event 
of not being able to get the ship afloat. The sea was 
so smooth that we did nut apprehend that the ship 
would soon go to pieces, but there was much to be 
feared from the Bedouin Arabs who had already visited 
us. 
On Tuesday morning, the twenty-second, the work 
of lightening was continued, and we saw, with feelings 
of regret, one half of our guns cast into the sea. The 
ship was lightened aloft by sending down the upper 
spars, and unbending the sails; and, on renewing our 
efforts, we had the pleasure to find that the ship moved 
and got into rather deeper water. The moment she 
began to move, new life was infused into all hands, and 
the men broke forth in a song and chorus, to which they 
kept time as they marched round the capstan, or hauled 
in the hawser by hand. 

“ Heave, and she must go,” sang one as a leader in a 
high key, and all the men answered in chorus, in deep, 
manly tones, “Ho! cheerly.” 

“ Heave, and she will go.” 

“Ho! cheerly.” 

When she moved more easily, those at the capstan 
sang, to the tune of the “ Highland Laddie,” 


“TI wish I were in New York town, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie,” &c. 


At two P. M. we anchored in three and a half fathoms 
water, yet the distance was so great to where the water 
was deep enough to make sail, that we were by no 
means sure of getting off; for incessant labour was 
wearing out the crew, and it was with difficulty the 
anchors were made to hold. 

About nine in the morning, two canoes, that had 
visited us the day before, anchored close to the ship, and 
their men sat, shaded by their mantles, silently observ- 
ing our motions. They held up to usa piece of plank; 
whether it belonged to our own, or some other unfortu- 
nate vessel, we did not know. In an hour they left us, 
and anchored close to our raft, where they were joined 
by another. When we anchored, the raft was half a 
mile astern, and in a little while we discovered them 
robbing it of light spars; and they would have probably 
taken off other things, had they aot been alarmed by 
the discharge of several muskets. 

In an instant the launch was manned by volunteers, 
and shoved off with Lieut. Godon, the second master, 
Mr. Caldwell, and Passed-midshipman Darlington. The 
canoes hauled close upon a wind, and stood to the south- 
ward and westward, while the launch pulled rapidly in 
a direction to head them off. It was some time before 
the canoes came within range of our guns, and then our 
own boat was somewhat in the way. A thirty-two 
pound shot was thrown very near to them, which had 
the effect to make them take on board the spars they 
had been towing. The wind being fresh, the launch 
did not get more than within long musket-shot, but she 
“e fired several volleys. In all, four guns were fired 
fi the ship, but the canoes were too far; and we saw 
the savages bearing off their prize in triumph before our 
eyes, without our being able to prevent it. 

In the afternoon a kedge was carried out, but the 
wind being fresh, we had the misfortune to break or 
“ part” the hawser, and were obliged to let go both bow 
anchors. Towards day, when the tide, which rose and 
fell six feet, was low, the ship struck very heavily, and 
we found her leaking at the rate of a foot an hour. 

The next morning (the twenty-third), while busied in 
getting our kedge, five large canoes, from the south- 
ward, maneuvred in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
that they intended to attempt cutting off the boats thus 
employed; and the officer commanding them, at the 
instance of his men, sent to the ship for arms. Three 
well-directed shot turned the canoes back, and we saw 
them pass behind the low land, which proved to be a 
small island of sand. 

Having laid a kedge well out to windward which was 
off shore, and having hvisted the top-sail yards to the 
mast-heads, we hove up both anchors; and, finding one 
broken and useless, threw it away. We commenced 
haaling in the hawser, which we watched with intense 
anxiety ; for, had it broken, our hopes would haye been 
almost over. Fortunately it held. The ship was well 
off the shore, but the water was only three and a quarter 
fathoms deep. The topsails were let fall and spread 





with great celerity, and at the same instant the back- 
rope of the kedge was cut, leaving us once more under 
the influence of our canvass, At six o’clock we had 
beat off several miles, and anchored in six fathoms of 
water, with the island of Mazeira in sight, showing us 
that we were between it and the main. 

In the night we dragged our anchors, but brought up 
again on giving more cable. Early on the twenty- 
fourth, we got under way, and beat out of the Gulf 
of Mazeira. At sunset the southern extremity of the 
island was astern, and a last cast of the lead gave us 
thirty fathoms in an open sea, afler having been grind- 
ing the coral for fifty-six hours. 

It is due both to officers and men, and it illustrates 
the great advantage of discipline, to state, that from 
the time of getting on shore until getting off, there was 
not the slightest irregularity, as might be expected in 
a time of such excitement, in the method of carrying on 
duty. The orders were given in the usual manner, and 
obeyed with cheerful alacrity by the men, alt h 
nearly worn down by continued and severe toil. 

The island of Mazeira is a pile of dark arid rocks, 
rising perhaps five hundred feet, without a single spot 
of vegetation upon it. The sand lay in drifted wreaths 
in the gorges, giving it a most desolate and inhospitable 
appearance. 

After doubling Cape Ras al Had, we encountered 
calms: but on the morning of the twenty-eighth we met 
the Sultané, a small Arab sloop of war, with Mr. Taylor 
and the boat’s crew on board, bound to our relief. The 
boat, after a perilous voyage of four days at sea, under 
a burning sun, and a short allowance of provisions, 
reached Muscat. The sultan, immediately on her ar- 
rival, fitted out the sloop of war, and put her, in two 
days, under the direction of Mr. Taylor, and sent four 
hundred troops by land to protect us. By chance, the 
chief of the Bedouin tribe near Mazeira was at Muscat. 
The sultan put him on board of the Sultané, telling him 
his life should answer for any improper act towards us 
on the part of his people. 

“ His highness” told Mr. Roberts, that he would give 
him’a ship to send the officers and crew to the United 
States, and another to proceed on his mission, in case 
the Peacock were lost, which he thought must be the 
case, for of more than two hundred vessels that had got 
on shore at the same place, not one had got off. 

Captain Hammet of the Arabian navy, with a pilot 
who spoke English, and two servants, came on board, 
bringing at the same time quantities of dates, several 
zebus and goats from the Sultaneé. 

It was nearly calm all day, so that we did not get 
into the Cove of Muscat till the afternoon of the twenty- 
ninth. Early that day, ws had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing Mr. Roberts on board, in company with Captain 
Syed Bin Calfaun, with whom he put off from the shore 
so soon as the Peacock hove in sight. Just before 
reaching the anchorage, we were welcomed into port 
by salutes from all the forts and ships of war in the 
harbour, which were properly acknowledged on our part. 

—_—— - 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Joanna Baillie’s new Dramas.—The former 
productions of this highly gifted poetess have 
been less appreciated in America by the many 
than they deserve to be, because they have re- 
mained comparatively unknown ; a small edi- 
tion of her “ Plays on the Passions” was, we 
believe, published in Philadelphia and sold to 
the knowing few, but there the matter rested. 
We are about to spread her new dramas far 
and wide, by issuing them next week in our 
“ Library ;” but before doing so, we wish to 
prepare our readers to admire the beautiful 
poetry which will be found in them. To -this 
end we select to-day the following article from 
Fraser’s Magazine for February, not that it 
is the most eulogistic in its strain, for Black- 
wood and several others go even further in 
their admiration, but because we think it, after 
having read the plays themselves, the most just. 


A delight, equal to that with which we saw these 
volumes advertised, could not have been excited by the 
promise of a new production from the pen of any other 
living author whatever. The announcement opened to 
us the expectation of a pleasure which we had for many 
years despaired of enjoying again. It was as the intima- 
tion of a visit from a long silent, but dearly valued, friend. 


Had we heard that a MS. play of Shakspeare’s, gp 
early, but missing, novel of Scott’s, had been discover ‘ 
and was already in the press, the information coula. 
have been more welcome. The intelligence that go 
more plays of Joanna Buillie were forthcoming ; 

to relieve our shoulders of the weight which the ¢ 

of many years have cast upon them. It brought 

with it a resuscitation of the poetic ardour of our yg 

it awakened that long dormant eagerness of curiggye 
with which we used to look forward to the publicatia” 
of her volumes, in those remote days when Word 

was yet unknown, and the first faint beams of the os | 
nius of Walter Scott had only shown themselves jg 4: 
few and scattered miscellaneous poems, and Southe 
name was not yet glorified by the production of 

or Kehama, or Roderic—and Milman was a sap at Ry | 
and Byron a rebel at Harrow. The advertisement jy” 
the Zimes, which toid us that these three new yo 

of dramas were in the press, was magical in its = 
fluence, and recalled with a vividness and distinetns 
which was quite unparalleled the recollection of $ 
of the happiest moments and keenest feelings of gg 
early youth. Again we were brought back to the tims _ 
when we used, in the midday heat of some summe | 
holiday, to mount half way up to the forked branchegat 
a tall and favourite elm, and there sit for hours to 

in our aerial arbour, forgetting all the sober realities 
our then existence, masters, lessons, @nd exercises, 
wholly absorbed by the love of Basil, the ambition of 
Ethwald, or the fearful passion of De Montfort. 4 

we were reminded of those crude, but sincere, and oft, 
felicitous criticisms, of our schoolboy days, when, 
long winter evening, we discussed about the pla 

fire the position which ought to be assigned to Joanm 
Baillie in the ranks of dramatic literature; while we. 
seemed again to hear the observations, and to have ip 
fore us the looks, manner, and even voices, of those why | 
sided with us, or against us, in the high appreciation gf 
her genius, at an age when we estimated the excellent | 
of a tragedy by the emotions it excited, by the tearsif” 
drew from us, and by the thrill of terror which chill | 
us as we read. Again we seemed to feel the exultatig | 
with which, on the first publication of Marmion, wy” 
burst into the study of a dull, plodding, cold-blooded, | 
unimaginative elf, who presumed to question the tram | 
scendant merits of our authoress, and, at once putting 
all his petty cavils to silence, and justifying our m= 
enthusiasm by an appeal to the irresistible authority gf 
Scott, recited, with wondrous emphasis, but nob, per. 
haps, with a like discretion, that beautiful testimon 
her genius, which Erskine is supposed to utter 
admonishing the minstrel : 


“ To emulate the notes that rung 
From the wild harp, which silent hung 
By silver Avon’s holy shore 
Till twice a hundred years roll’d o'er; 
When she, the bold enchantress, came 
With fearless hand and heart on flame! 
From the pale willow snatch’d the treasure, 
And swept it with a kindred measure ; ‘ts 
Till Avon’s swans, while rung the grove 
With Montfort’s hate and Basil’s love, 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 
Deem’d their own Shakspeare sang again.” 


But delighted as we were at the announcement 
the volumes before us—eagerly impatient as we wen 
for their publication—cross as we made our bookseller” 
by our importunate enquiries after them, and our unjust 
reproaches at their not being sent us before they wert) 
ready—and cross as we were ourselves with one and 
the members of that many-headed firm in Paterno 
Row, who for nearly three wecks had held the word of 
promise to our ear and broken it to our hopes; Ww 
the delay was at last over, and the work lay, in 
glossy green calico dress, fairly before us, we ¢ 


in cutting the leaves—our hearts misgave us; and it 
was only after much idling and procrastination that: 
turned with fear and trembling to examine its content 
We dreaded lest our expectations should be disappointed 
—lest these later plays should prove unworthy the high 
celebrity of their author—and lest, on rising from ne 
perusal of them, we should find that the early-impk 
and long-cherished admiration, which had been inspit 
by the wonderful creations of the summer of her ¢ 
and the vigour of her genius, had in any degree sui 
check or diminution from the perusal of the feeble 
forts of her age. Our alarm was quite superfluous. 
might have spared ourselves the pain of these pe 
jealous, and mistrustful feelings. The new -, 
surpassed all that we had expected, or could have ve 





tured to hope for ; and we have not the slightest 





hardly summon the resolution to open it. We lingertl) 
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